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IN  former  days  birds  and  beasts 
were  often  made  the  medium  of 
instruction  even  to  the  old,  and 
sentiments  and  opinions  were  put 
in  their  mouths,  which  the  most  en- 
lightened might  hear  with  benefit. 
I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  make  use  of  the  same 
dumb  instructors  to  convey  a 
useful  lesson  to  the  young  people 
of  the  present  age ;  and,  especially, 
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I  hope  for  consideration,  when  I 
inform  my  readers  that  the  prin- 
cipal event  in  the  following  story 
is  strictly  true ;  and  that  I  have 
myself  seen  the  beautiful  birds, 
who  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  tale. 

The  simple  account  of  these  little 
creatures,  as  I  first  received  it,  was 
found  very  interesting  to  the 
young  people  who  heard  it.  I 
therefore  conceived,  that  with 
some  addition  and  embellishment 
it  might  be  made  to  afford  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  upon  a  subject  inter- 
esting not  only  to  children,  but 
to  those  also  who  are  stepping 
from  childhood  to  youth.  The 
subject  I  mean,  is,  that  proneness 
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to  dispute  and  contention  which 
so  frequently  exists  between  bro- 
thers and  sisters. 

We  are  perhaps  apt  to  view 
these  contests  as  matters  of  too 
little  importance  in  others,  and 
recollect  our  own  childish  and 
youthful  quarrels  without  uneasi- 
ness, because  the  objects  of  these 
quarrels  appear  to  us  in  maturer 
life  so  unimportant,  forgetting  that 
they  were  the  means  of  forming 
in  our  minds  habits,  from  whose 
evil  effects  we  may  even  now  be- 
suffering. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  can  never 
be  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education  or  self- 
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discipline,  that  though  age  and 
circumstances  may  change  in  an 
infinite  diversity  our  objects  of 
desire,  and  our  manner  of  seeking 
and  obtaining  those  objects ;  yet, 
that  the  evil  feelings  of  the  heart, 
covetousness  and  uncharitableness 
in  all  their  forms,  may  be  alike 
exercised  in  the  nursery,  the 
school-room,  and  in  every  scene 
of  domestic  or  public  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  early 
and  later  periods  of  life :  there  are 
no  stubborn  habits  to  be  opposed 
in  youth;  and  there  is  no  pre- 
judice against  those  pure  and 
simple  doctrines  of  grace,  by 
which  alone  a  fallen  creature  is 
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enabled  to  fight  victoriously  with 
sin.  I  trust,  then,  that  my 
nightingales  may  give  one  more 
practical  lesson  to  my  young 
readers  upon  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging unkind  feelings  towards 
their  brothers  and  sisters ;  of 
practising  habits  of  tyranny  to- 
wards those  who  are  younger  or 
weaker  than  themselves ;  or  of 
cherishing  ungoverned  and  cove- 
tous desires  for  those  things  which 
are  not  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  pure  exercise  of  love  is  the 
happiness  of  heaven ;  and  if  we 
would  in  any  measure  bring  down 
heaven  upon  earth,  it  must  be  by 
the  same  exercise  of  love.  But 
let  us  remember,  that  love  is  a 
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fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  must  be 
sought  for  by  earnest  prayer. 
And  let  us  remember  also,  that 
as  pride  is  the  enemy  of  love,  so 
a  humble,  thankful,  and  contented 
spirit  is  its  sweet  and  constant 
companion.  With  these  reflections, 
I  proceed  to  give  the  history  of  the 
two  Virginian  Nightingales. 

On  the  skirts  of  an  extensive 
forest  in  Virginia,  a  narrow  deli- 
cate plain  spreads  her  fertile  lap, 
watered  and  refreshed  by  a 
pleasant  stream  ;  and  here  gently 
fanned  by  the  breezes  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  there  is 
a  clump  of  lofty  and  beautiful 
trees,  amid  whose  large  green 
leaves  grow  blossoms  of  the  rich- 
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est  lilac.  Among  these  green 
leaves  a  Virginian  nightingale 
once  built  her  nest.  Before  her 
little  ones  were  fledged,  she  was 
by  an  unlooked-for  misfortune 
deprived  of  all  of  them  except  two, 
and  she  became  of  course  more 
careful  about  those  that  remained. 
One  of  these  was  covered  with 
fine  red  plumage,  resembling  in 
lustre  the  richest  silk.  He  had  a 
crest  on  his  head,  and  his  feet  and 
legs  were  of  the  most  beautiful 
rose  colour.  His  sister  was  smaller 
than  himself,  and  her  plumage 
was  not  so  bright ;  but  there  was 
an  extreme  delicacy  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  much  more  mildness  and 
softness  in  the  expression  of  her  eye. 
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In  due  time  these  little  birds 
were  fledged,  and  their  mother 
considering  them  old  enough  to 


take  care  of  themselves,  separated 
herself  from  them.  In  doing  this 
she  gave  them  a  special  charge  to 
remain  together  in  the  same  grove 
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of  trees  where  they  had  first  burst 
their  shell. 

As  it  may  be  easier  to  us  in 
telling  our  story,  we  shall  give  to 
these  birds  the  names  of  Rossignol 
and  Virginie ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  the  old  bird  addressed  herself 
to  Rossignol. 

"  The  loss  of  your  brothers  and 
sisters  makes  me  the  more  anxious 
on  your  account,  and  on  that  of 
your  sister  Virginie.  I  must  now 
leave  you,  as  I  have  other  concerns 
to  attend  to,  and  you  are  able  to 
take  care  of  yourselves :  but,  as 
my  parting  charge,  I  desire  that 
you  will  be  exceedingly  kind  to 
your  sister  Virginie,  that  you 
will  not  separate  yourself  from 
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her,  and  that  you  will  restrain  the 
natural  violence  of  your  temper." 

She  then  gave  some  directions 
to  Virginie,  and  imparted  to  both 
her  children  the  knowledge  she 
possessed  of  the  country.  She 
informed  them  on  what  side  of 
the  mountain  the  finest  Indian 
wheat  was  to  be  found,  and  where 
grew  the  almond-tree  and  the 
date.  She  likewise  pointed  out  a 
proper  place  in  which  their  winter 
stores  might  be  laid  up.  She 
then  prepared  herself  to  leave 
them :  but  she  hovered  a  long 
time  over  them,  returning  again 
and  again,  before  she  could  bring 
herself  to  take  her  final  departure. 

Rossignol  and   Virginie   wero 
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extremely  sorry  to  be  separated 
from  their  mother,  and  as  long  as 
Rossignol  remembered  her  he  was 
very  kind  to  his  sister,  and  they 
lived  very  happily  together,  and 
continued  to  inhabit  the  skirts  of 
the  same  forest  in  which  they  first 
burst  the  shell.  They  awoke  with 
the  sun,  and  Rossignol,  perched 
upon  the  upper  bough  of  one  of, 
the  highest  trees  with  Virginie  at 
his  side,  began  his  morning  song, 
which  was  at  once  so  loud  and  so 
sweet,  that  if  any  person  chanced 
to  pass  that  way  he  could  not  but 
stop  to  listen.  From  this  elevated 
situation,  Rossignol  and  Virginie 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  both  the 
near  and  distant  prospect.  , 
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No  underwood  grows  in  the 
forests  of  Virginia,  and  therefore 
nothing  screened  from  view  the 
passing  traveller,  or  the  deer  as  it 
bounded  among  the  fern,  or  the 
squirrel  and  racoon  as  they  played 
upon  the  lower  boughs  of  the 
trees. 

The  plain  which  spread  itself 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  was  for 
some  considerable  extent  richly 
covered  with  flowers,  and  every 
species  of  scented  shrubs  ;  and  at 
a  little  distance  ships  were  seen 
traversing  the  wide  Atlantic, 
llossignol  and  Virginie  little 
thought,  as  they  looked  at  this 
view,  that  they  should  ever  cross 
the  mighty  ocean  before  them. 
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When  they  turned  their  back 
upon  the  sea,  they  could  discern, 
beyond  the  furthest  bounds  of  the 
forest,  the  distant  tops  of  the 
blue  mountains. 

The  neighbourhood  afforded 
Indian  corn  and  grain  of  various 
kinds,  besides  almonds  and  such 
other  fruits  as  Rossignol  delighted 
in :  so  that  had  it  not  been  his 
own  fault  he  might  have  been  the 
happiest  of  birds,  for  Virginie  his 
delicate  sister  was  always  his  com- 
panion. When  he  sung  in  the 
trees,  she  was  ever  ready  to  listen 
and  admire ;  when  he  took  his 
flight  into  the  distant  country,  she 
accompanied  him  ;  she  assisted 
him  in  laying  up  their  winter 

B 
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stores;  and  when  they  ate  to- 
gether, she  always  gave  up  to  him 
the  finest  ears  of  corn,  and  the 
most  juicy  fruit.  But,  with  all 
this,  Kossignol  soon  ceased  to  be 
happy  :  although  surrounded  with 
every  comfort,  his  temper  was 
unquiet  and  irritable,  and  it  was  a 
constant  disturbance  to  him.  He 
wasdiscontented  with  his  situation. 
He  had  heard  that  there  were 
distant  islands  in  the  East  where 
1  irds  unlike  himself  enjoyed  plea- 
sures to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 
He  became  anxious  to  see  these 
islands.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  sweet  society  of  Virginie ;  and 
he  began  to  show  the  improper 
state  of  his  mind  by  unkind  be- 
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haviour  towards  her.  Nothing 
that  she  could  do  pleased  him. 
Sometimes  he  would  leave  her, 
and  sit  and  sing  alone ;  and  some- 
times, at  the  usual  hour  of  his 
morning  song,  he  would  remain  in 
silence  on  the  accustomed  tree, 
looking  at  the  wide  Atlantic,  and 
forming  plans  of  crossing  it,  to 
visit  the  islands  where  birds  of 
another  climate  dwelt. 

Virginie  would  often  expos- 
tulate in  gentle  language,  such  as 
her  brother  understood,  on  this 
change  in  his  behaviour;  but  he  did 
not  regard  her,  and  only  seemed 
the  more  irritated  against  her. 

Months  had  now  passed  away 
isince  their  mother  had  left  them. 
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The  winter  was  gone  and  the 
second  spring  approaching,  when, 
one  morning,  Rossignol,  having 
behaved  with  more  than  common 
unkindness  to  Yirginie,  suddenly 
spread  his  wings  and  flew  towards 
the  blue  mountains,  to  separate 
himself,  at  least  for  a  time,  from 
his  sister.  She  was  not  aware 
of  his  flight,  and  as  he  spread  his 
pinions,  he  saw  her  upon  a  low 
bough  of  a  tree,  her  head  reclined 
on  one  side,  and  her  usual  spright- 
liness  gone.  He  looked  at  her, 
and  knew  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow :  but  his  little  heart 
was  hard,  and  he  was  touched 
with  no  feeling  of  love. 

He  flew  quickly  away,  and  soon 
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reached  a  solitary  pointed  rock 
among  the  high  blue  mountains. 
Here  on  every  side,  save  the  sunny 
one  which  opened  on  the  fertile 
land  through  which  he  had  been 
travelling,  he  was  surrounded  by 
high  hills ;  and  the  rock  on  whicli 
he  had  seated  himself  overhung  a 
narrow  pass,  into  which  the  sun 
rarely  penetrated,  and  where  few 
signs  of  human  beings  were  to 
be  seen,  except  here  and  ther.e  a 
rude  hut  in  the  clefts  between  the 
lulls. 

Rossignol  for  a  time  enjoyed 
this  gloom ;  it  agreed  with  the 
state  of  his  mind.  He  tried  to 
think  that  Virginie  had  used  him 
ill,  and  he  would  not  allow  himself 
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to  believe  that  his  own  evil  tempers 

had  in  any  way  caused  his  misery. 

Towards  midday  a  little  boy 

came   from   one   of    the   valleys 


between  the  mountains,  holding 
an  empty  cage  in  his  hand ;  and 
as  he  passed  below  the  rock  where 
Rossignol  was  still  sitting,  he 
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stopped  to  look  at  him.  Rossignol 
who  was  very  proud,  said  to  him- 
self, "This  little  boy  admires  me;" 
and,  for  a  few  minutes  he  forgot 
his  troubles,  and  spread  his  wings, 
and  held  up  his  head,  turning  it 
from  one  side  to  another  to  show 
the  glowing  and  changing  colours 
of  his  crest.  So  the  little  boy  stood 
still  to  gaze,  and  then  passed  on. 

We  cannot  relate  what  passed 
in  RossignoPs  mind  during  this 
day ;  but  we  will  only  say  that  he 
felt  no  repentance  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  no  desire  to  return 
to  Yirginie,  and  that  his  thoughts 
were  continually  wandering  to 
the  distant  Eastern  isles. 

Towards   evening  he    became 
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hungry,  and  he  flew  down  among 
the  hills  near  at  hand  to  look  for 
some  juicy  berry,  or  some  stem  of 
Indian  corn,  but  none  was  to  be 
found.  He  looked  towards  the 
garden  land  of  Virginie,  but  he 
felt  not  disposed  to  bend  his  course 
thither ;  so  he  returned  to  his  rock 
hungry  and  comfortless. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  he  had 
just  settled  himself  to  sleep  with 
his  head  beneath  his  wing,  when 
he  saw  the  same  little  boy  who 
had  stood  to  look  at  him  in  the 
morning,  coming  again  from  the 
pass  in  the  hills  ;  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  rock,  he 
spread  on  the  ground  some  thin 
cord  curiously  twisted  in  a  manner 
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Rossignol  had  never  seen  before. 
And  near  this  net-work  the  little 
boy  scattered  many  grains  of  fine 
Indian  corn,  and  then  having 
looked  up  towards  the  rock,  he 
went  gently  away. 

Rossignol  was  very  hungry,  and 
in  his  little  proud  heart  he  said, 
"  This  boy  has  admired  me,  and 
he  has  brought  this  fine  corn 
for  my  supper :  I  suppose  he  has 
heard  how  ill  I  have  been  treated, 
and  he  pities  me."  So  Rossignol 
flew  down,  and  made  haste  to  pick 
up  the  grains,  and  never  in  his 
own  opinion  did  he  eat  nicer  corn. 
And  now,  having  devoured  the 
grains  on  one  side,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  the  other  to 
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complete  his  supper,  when  to  his 
great  amazement  he  found  that  he 
was  not  able  to  lift  up  his  feet,  or 
to  move  them  from  the  place  where 
he  stood.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
struggled  and  shook  his  wings, 
and  strove  in  every  way  to  disen- 
tangle himself.  At  length,  finding 
every  attempt  ineffectual,  he  gave 
way  to  his  feelings  of  sullen  dis- 
appointment, and  remained  with 
his  head  beneath  his  wing  till  the 
morning  appeared. 

The  sun  had  just  gilded  the  tops 
of  the  blue  mountains,  when  the 
little  boy,  whom  Rossignol  now 
regarded  as  an  enemy  instead  of 
an  admirer,  returned  with  an 
empty  cage  in  his  hand.  At  the 
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sight  of  his  beautiful  little  prisoner 
the  boy  uttered  many  exclamations 
of  joy.  He  made  haste  to  dis- 
entangle the  rose-coloured  feet  of 
poor  Rossignol,  but  not  to  give 
him  liberty :  for,  grasping  him 
roughly  in  his  hard  hand,  he  forced 
him  into  the  cage  and  shut  the  door 
upon  him ;  and  then  running  away 
with  all  his  speed,  he  soon  turned 
into  the  narrow  pass,  where  his 
little  rude  hut  was  built,  and 
showed  his  pretty  captive  with 
great  glee  to  his  mother. 

In  this  little  dark  hut  Rossignol 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that 
he  refused  to  eat  the  corn  that  was 
provided  for  him. 
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The  next  morning  the  little 
boy  dressed  in  a  holiday  suit,  set 
out  with  Rossignol  in  his  cage, 
and  bent  his  course  directly 
towards  the  sea.  As  he  went 
gaily  along,  whistling,  he  often 
shook  the  cage  with  a  very  uneasy 
motion.  At  length  they  came 
within  view  of  the  sea,  and.  im- 
mediately turried  into  a  beautiful 
road,  shaded  for  some  miles  by 
trees.  This  road  ran  parallel  with 
the  sea.  Rossignol  knew  it  well, 
he  had  often  flown  over  it,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  beneath  the 
very  grove  of  trees  where  his 
mother  had  built  her  nest,  and  in 
which  he  and  Virginie  had  spent 
so  many  happy  days  together, 
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before  pride  and  ill-temper  had 
gained  the  mastery  in  his  heart. 
He  looked  for  Virginie,  but  no 
Virginie  was  there  :  perhaps  her 
little  heart  was  broken  with  grief, 
or  perhaps  she  had  gone  in  pursuit 
of  her  brother,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  fowler  or 
some  cruel  bird.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Rossignol  as  he  beheld 
his  native  trees  where  he  was 
never  again  to  meet  his  beloved 
sister. 

But  when  he  had  passed  this 
pleasant  shade  his  heart  was  once 
more  hardened. 

The  boy  followed  the  same 
road  some  miles  further,  and 
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stopped  at  length  at  a  larger 
house  than  Rossignol  had  ever 
before  seen ;  and,  after  he  had 


given  a  message  to  a  person  who 
opened  the  door  of  the  house,  a 
gentleman  came  out,  and  taking 
the  cage  in  his  hand,  and  turning 
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it  round  several  times,  he  said  to 
the  boy,  "  This  will  do :  it  is  a 
pretty  creature :  you  are  but  just 
in  time :  I  set  sail  for  England  to- 
morrow. "  He  then  gave  the  boy 
some  money  and  dismissed  him ; 
and  he  put  the  cage  into  the  hands 
of  his  servant,  saying,  "  Take  care 
of  the  little  creature,  for  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  present  to  a  lady 
who  will  value  it  highly ;  and  see 
that  it  is  safely  carried  on  board 
to-night,  and  let  it  be  well  fed." 

Several  persons,  one  after  an- 
other, stopped  to  look  at  the  bird  ; 
and  a  black  female,  regarding  it 
with  pity,  said  to  it,  "  Ah  !  thou 
art  a  captive,  poor  thing ; "  and  she 
gave  it  a  slice  of  juicy  fruit,  such 
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as  Rossignol  had  not  tasted  since 
he  parted  from  Virginie. 

Towards  evening  the  little  bird 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  several 
travelling  cloaks,  and  coats,  and 
other  light  luggage,  and  conveyed 
in  a  cart  to  the  nearest  port,  where 
he  was  hoisted  carelessly  up  into 
a  very  large  ship  bound  for  the 
British  Isles.  As  Rossignol  was 
moved  about,  or  left  here  and 
there,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  parting  look  at  his  native 
woods  and  the  shores  of  Virginia; 
and  when  he  turned  from  these 
he  strove  to  forget  them,  and  with 
them  his  beloved  sister. 

He  wondered  at  the  immense 
size  and  curious  shape  of  the  ship, 
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and  he  was  amazed  at  the  bound- 
less sea  stretched  out  before  him. 
He  tried  to  please  himself  with 
thinking  of  the  Eastern  isle  and 
its  golden  groves,  for  he  now 
understood  that  he  was  going 
thither.  Before  night  he  was 
conveyed  into  the  captain's  cabin, 
which  was  furnished  with  many 
things  quite  new  to  him ;  and  his 
cage  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  in  such  a  situation  as 
enabled  him  to  see  the  curling 
waves  through  the  window. 

Such  was  the  confusion  that 
surrounded  him  for  many  hours, 
and  so  great  was  the  noise  of  the 
dashing  of  water,  and  such  other 
interruptions  to  quiet  as  travellers 
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encounter  in  a  ship,  that  it  was 
long  before  he  could  settle  himself 
to  rest ;  for  he  had  been  used  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  soft  breezes 
waving  the  light  leaves. 

The  next  morning  the  ship  set 
sail. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rossignol's 
cabin  were  in  general  very  kind 
to  him  :  they  gave  him  a  profusion 
of  grain,  sugar,  and  apples,  and 
often  talked  to  him  in  loud  and 
rough  language ;  sometimes  ad- 
miring his  beauty,  though  at  other 
times  abusing  him  because  he  did 
not  sing,  for  Rossignol  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  in  sullen 
silence:  he  did  not  like  the  motion 
of  the  ship,  and  the  confined  air 
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of  the  cabin  :  he  could  not  forget 
the  pure  air  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  the  perfect  liberty 
of  the  skies ;  neither  were  his 
own  reflections  always  agreeable, 
although  he  continued  unhumbled. 
Sometimes  the  gentleman  who  had 
purchased  him,  and  who  paid  him 
particular  attention,  would  stand 
before  his  cage,  calling  him  a 
beautiful  creature,  but  threatening 
to  wring  off  his  neck,  if  he  did 
not  sing  when  he  came  to  England. 
At  length  the  tedious  voyage 
was  accomplished,  the  happy  shores 
of  the  green  Eastern  isle  came  in 
view,  and  Rossignol  was  landed  in 
a  large  seaport  town  in  England, 
with  as  much  bustle  and  confusion 
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as  had  attended  his  first  embark- 
ation. He  passed  one  night  in  a 
bed-room  in  a  large  and  noisy  inn, 
whence  nothing  but  high  brick 
houses  were  to  be  seen,  and  where 
no  unimprisoned  bird  was  ever 
heard  to  sing.  And  the  next 
morning,  he  was  lifted  into  a 
carriage  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  suspended  from  the  top  be- 
tween his  master  and  his  servant. 
Many  were  the  green  fields, 
scattered  with  snowy  sheep  or 
perfumed  haycocks;  many  were 
the  honeysuckle  hedges,  which 
Rossignol  passed  in  the  course  of 
his  journey ;  many  the  birds  of 
plumage  unknown  to  him,  which 
flew  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  many 
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the  pleasant  villages,  with  their 
towered  churches,  where  daws  and 
magpies  built  their  nests. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  the  carriage  tur.ned  out 
of  the  high-road,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  pleasant  little  town,  into  a 
narrow  green  lane,  which  presently 
led  the  traveller  to  an  old-fashioned 
mansion,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
gay  parterres,  shrubberies,  and 
sloping  grass-plots,  or  rather 
lawns,  which  were  bounded  in 
front  of  the  house  by  a  woody 
hill. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  large  hall.  The  gen- 
tleman alighted  in  haste,  and 
taking  in  his  own  hand  the  cage 
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which  contained  the  little  prisoner, 
he  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
Rossignol  found  himself  at  once 
in  a  new  world.  It  was  a  spacious 
hall  paved  with  stone,  at  either 
end  of  which  were  ranged,  in 
large  pots,  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  a  variety  of  scented 
shrubs  and  flowers ;  and  among 
these  were  large  gilt  cages  con- 
taining the  loveliest  birds  from 
American  woods,  the  spiral  topes 
of  India,  and  the  spicy  shores  of 
the  South  Sea.  Here  were  to  be 
seen  the  yellow  tint  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Canary  Island ; 
and  the  green,  the  red,  and  the 
purple  plumage  of  the  solitary 
groves  of  Africa. 
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Rossignol  was  almost  entranced, 
and  he  thought  that  he  had  not 
heard  too  much  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  Eastern  isles. 

While  his  eyes  were  wandering 
from  one  delight  to  another,  still 
hoping  to  find  one  other  wanderer 
from  the  woods  of  Virginia,  an 
elderly  lady  dressed  in  black  came 
from  an  apartment  within  to 
receive  the  stranger.  There  was 
something  rather  sad  in  her  coun- 
tenance, yet  so  sweet  and  gentle, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
her  without  pleasure.  She  received 
the  gentleman  as  a  dear  relation 
whom  she  was  very  much  rejoiced 
to  meet  again.  After  the  first 
welcome  had  been  given,  the 
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gentleman  presented  Rossignol 
to  the  lady  :  she  received  the 
little  captive  with  gentle  caresses, 


and  many  expressions  of  admi- 
ration at  his  beauty. 

The  next  day  Rossignol  took 
possession  of  a  large  gilt  cage,  and 
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was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  upon  a  marble  table,  and 
on  either  side  of  him,  and  affording 
him  a  very  agreeable  shelter,  was 
an  orange  tree  laden  with  blos- 
soms. 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  his  situation  without  any  feel- 
ings of  remorse;  every  thing 
around  him  was  gay  and  full  of 
novelty,  and  besides  the  sight  of 
woods  and  flowers  and  birds  of  a 
new  climate,  he  was  entertained 
by  the  continual  appearance  of 
strangers,  who  from  day  to  day 
arrived  as  visitors  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  long  absent 
from  his  native  land ;  and  it  was 
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seldom  that  these  visitors  left 
the  house  without  paying  some 
mark  of  distinction  to  Rossignol, 
although  the  little  wanderer  had 
never  yet  felt  disposed  to  favour 
his  admirers  with  a  song. 

At  length  the  blooming  summer 
and  the  golden  autumn  passed 
away.  The  gentleman  took  his 
leave  of  the  lady,  and  with  him 
disappeared  most  of  the  gay 
company  that  had  visited  at  the 
house. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure, 
as  he  was  waiting  for  his  carriage 
in  the  hall  in  company  with  the 
lady,  he  went  up  to  the  cage,  and 
addressing  the  little  bird  in  a 
rough  tone,  "  I  hope, "  he  said, 
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"  little  gentleman,  that  you  will 
make  yourself  more  agreeable  than 
you  have  hitherto  done,  and  never 
be  without  a  song,  or  else  when  I 
come  again  I  shall  wring  off  your 
sulky  neck,  and  bring  another 
little  favourite  to  inhabit  your 
golden  house." 

Rossignol  did  not  altogether 
believe  what  his  old  master  had 
said,  yet  his  words  sunk  deeper 
into  his  heart  than  they  had  done 
on  former  occasions,  and  they 
made  him  feel  for  the  first  time 
since  his  captivity  how  entirely 
he  was  in  the  power  of  his 
possessors,  and  that  his  songs 
would  now  be  no  more  free,  but 
that  with  them  he  was  to  purchase 
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life  and  maintenance.  Melancholy 
began  to  seize  upon  his  little  heart, 
and  it  was  heightened  by  the 
quiet  and  stillness  of  the  house, 
which  were  often  for  hours  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  heavy  tread 
of  servants  passing  from  room  to 
room,  and  the  echoing  of  doors 
from  the  high  ceiling. 

The  snow  began  to  fall,  and  at 
times  wind  was  heard  rushing 
from  the  woods  and  hills  above 
till  it  swept  over  the  house,  or  it 
murmured  through  the  windows 
like  the  voice  of  one  uttering 
complaints  ;  and  as  Rossignol 
listened  to  it  he  thought  it  com- 
plained of  the  wrongs  of  Yirginie. 

Rossignol's    companions    were 
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affected  by  the  gloom  of  the 
season,  and  sung  but  little;  and 
the  birds  without  were  still  more 
mute,  unless  on  a  clear  frosty 
morning  a  robin  would  sing  on  a 
leafless  bough  near  the  window, 
pleading  with  the  kind  lady  of 
the  house  to  bestow  a  breakfast 
upon  him. 

Rossignol's  melancholy  was  now 
no  longer  mixed  with  sullenness ; 
he  began  to  remember  his  unkind- 
ness  towards  Virginie,  and  his 
heart,  though  sad,  became  soft. 
He  would  now  often  call  to  mind 
the  parting  advice  of  his  mother, 
the  gentleness  of  Virginie,  and  his 
cruel  desertion  of  her.  He  began 
to  feel  that  every  trial  he  had  met 
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with  was  his  due ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged that  if  he  should  even 
forfeit  his  life  as  well  as  his  liberty, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  he 
deserved.  But  his  heart  was  more 
at  peace  when  he  became  humble; 
and  though  he  drooped  his  head, 
and  felt  less  inclination  to  sing 
than  ever,  yet  he  was  perhaps  less 
unhappy  in  reality,  than  when,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  had 
caused  the  high  woods  of  Virginia 
to  ring  with  his  melodious  notes. 
The  kind  and  gentle  lady  to 
whom  he  belonged  would  often, 
when  she  brought  him  her  presents 
of  cake,  and  oranges,  and  other 
sweet  food,  stand .  before  his  cage 
and  look  at  him  with  pity.  Her 
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gentleness  and  tenderness  of  man- 
ner called  out  those  affections 
which  he  had  been  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  stifle.  And  sometimes 


he  would  step  upon  her  finger 
when  she  put  it  within  the  door  of 
the  cage  to  present  him  with  some 
dainty,  and  would  permit  her  to 
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lift  him  out  of  his  house,  and  to 
stroke  his  glossy  neck.  He  would 
often  rub  his  polished  head  against 
her  cheek  as  she  raised  him  to  her 
face,  while  his  beak  was  kept 
carefully  close,  lest  he  should 
unintentionally  hurt  her. 

The  lady  was  not  insensible  to 
these  little  attentions  ;  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  the  gentleness 
of  Rossignol  secured  for  him  a 
friend,  and  the  first  blossoms  of 
his  change  of  character  were  now 
shedding  their  delightful  perfume. 

This  calm  though  sad  season 
was  now  passing  away.  Birds 
were  seen  again  upon  the  trees, 
and  the  first  blossoms  on  the  peach 
and  nectarine.  In  the  place  of  the 
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snowdrop  gayer  flowers  appeared 
in  the  parterre,  the  blackbird  and 
thrush  were  heard  in  the  wild 
woods,  and  the  birds  of  brighter 
plumage  within  doors  were  begin- 
ning to  vie  with  their  brethren 
of  free  wing  without.  All  but 
Rossignol  were  gay :  for  now  he 
heard  rumours  that  the  gentleman, 
his  former  possessor,  was  coming 
back  to  the  lady's  house;  "And 
surely,"  said  Rossignol  to  himself, 
"the  hour  of  my  punishment — my 
just  punishment,  is  at  hand.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  often  endeavoured, 
and  especially  of  late,  to  entertain 
my  gentle  mistress  with  my 
caresses,  and  have  tried  to  show 
her  my  sense  of  her  kindness  to- 
D 
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wards  me  by  such  little  attentions 
as  a  bird  can  show  towards  a  lady. 
But  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this  beautiful  house  of  gold,  this 
shelter  of  perfumed  shrubs  which 
I  enjoy,  this  feast  to  my  eyes  of 
the  woods  and  shrubberies  and  gay 
parterres,  which  I  see  from  the 
open  door  and  window  ?  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  the  smiles 
of  my  kind  mistress,  and  the 
daily  provision  of  dainties  which 
she  brings  me  with  her  own  hands? 
I  know  that  my  unprofitableness 
will,  be  reported  to  my  master, 
and  he  will  if  he  acts  justly  by 
me,  deprive  me  of  this  pleasant 
seat  of  my  captivity  and  even  of 
life  itself :  for  if  I  have  deserved 
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nothing  good  here,  what  have  I 
deserved  in  my  native  woods  ?  O 
Virginie  !  my  sister,  my  forsaken, 
my  deserted  sister ! " 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
little  humbled  Rossignol,  far  more 
thankful  now  for  the  comforts  he 
enjoyed  in  his  captivity,  than  he 
had  ever  felt  for  full  liberty,  when 
he  could  stretch  his  wings  and  fly 
wherever  the  desires  of  his  heart 
might  lead  him.  Where  humility 
enters  not  first,  peace  and  thank- 
fulness can  never  follow. 

In  this  state  of  mind  Rossignol 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
man :  yet  he  did  not  give  him- 
self up  to  melancholy.  He  daily 
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welcomed  his  mistress's  visits 
with  increasing  marks  of  satis- 
faction ;  nor  was  he  aware  how 
much  he  had  gained  of  her  affec- 
tion; nor  did  he  know  at  that 
time,  how  much  every  one  who 
has  tasted  of  sorrow  is  inclined  to 
interest  himself  in  those  beings 
who  are  in  any  degree  sharers  in 
the  same  feelings,  even  though 
they  should  be  of  an  inferior 
creation. 

And  now  the  day  arrived  when 
the  gentleman  was  expected,  and 
Rossignol  was  aware  of  it  by  many 
little  preparations  that  he  observed 
to  be  making  contrary  to  the 
usual  habits  of  the  house,  which 
were  extremely  quiet, 
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Rassignol's  mind  was  sometimes 
filled  with  fears  and  regrets,  but 
these  did  not  long  interrupt  his 
calm  and  humble  state  of  mind. 
Night  drew  on,  and  he  was  peace- 
fully sleeping,  resting  his  head 
beneath  his  wing,  when  his  gentle 
slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the 
rumbling  of  a  carriage,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  distin- 
guished the  loud  and  well-known 
voice  of  his  former  master ;  and  as 
he  passed  through  the  hall  in  haste, 
the  light  from  the  lamp  showed 
Rossignol  that  he  carried  in  his 
hands  a  cage.  Rossignol  shud- 
dered for  a  moment-:  but  when 
the  house  was  at  length  still,  and 
all  disturbance  had  ceased,  he 
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settled  himself  once  more  to  rest, 
and  he  awoke  not  the  next 
morning  till  the  bee  had  been  two 
hours  at  her  early  labours.  His 
state  of  mind  was  composed  and 
resigned:  he  knew  that  he  de- 
served the  worst  that  could  befall 
him,  and  he  determined  to  await 
it  with  patience.  But  as  pride 
goes  before  a  fall,  so  is  humility 
the  harbinger  of  happiness. 

At  the  moment  when  the 
troubles  of  Rossignol  seemed  to 
be  arrived  at  their  height,  then 
was  joy  preparing  for  him — joy 
which  he  never  expected  to  taste 
again. 

Rossignol  had  been  awake  three 
hours,  when  he  heard  his  mistress's 
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step :  close  behind  her  followed 
the  gentleman  who  had  arrived 
the  night  before  ;  and  Eossignol 
thought  he  distinguished  the  wires 
of  the  cage  as  the  gentleman 
swung  it  in  his  hand,  but  his 
mistress,  who  was  first,  prevented 
him  from  clearly  distinguishing 
it.  When  the  lady  had  reached 
the  table  on  which  Rossignol  was 
placed,  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
cage,  and  put  her  finger  within, 
on  which  the  little  bird  stepped ; 
then  lifting  him  out  she  held  him 
up  to  her  face  playfully,  and 
gently  addressed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  My  nightingale ! 
my  pretty  nightingale !  they  tell 
me  that  you  are  fierce  and  quarrel- 
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some,  and  will  never  be  kind  to  a 
companion;  but  I  have  always 
found  you  the  sweetest  and  gentlest 
of  birds.  Tell  me,  little  creature, 
will  you  share  your  golden  cage 
with  a  stranger  ;  or  must  I  part 
with  you,  birdy,  and  send  you  far 
away  from  me  ?  "  With  that,  the 
lady  stroked  his  silken  head,  and 
Rossignol  rubbed  himself  against 
her  cheek.  She  then  replaced 
him  in  the  cage,  and  turning  to 
the  gentleman,  "  You  see,"  said 
she,  <f  what  a  tame  and  lovely 
creature  he  is :  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.  Let  us  at  least  make  the 
experiment.  I  can  never  agree 
to  part  with  him  until  it  is  made." 
"Your  gentle  treatment  has 
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done  wonders,  indeed,"  answered 
the  gentleman.  "But  I  cannot 
believe  that  his  nature  is  entirely 
changed.  The  experiment  shall* 


however,  be  made ;  aud  you  shall 
make  it." 

At  this  moment  the  gentleman 
opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  for 
it  was  indeed  a  cage  which  he 
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carried  in  his  hand,  and  the  lady 
took  hold  of  a  little  trembling 
fluttering  captive,  whose  heart 
beat  fast,  and  gently  lifted  it  out. 
And  then,  half  trembling  with 
apprehension  for  the  reception  it 
might  meet  with,  she  placed  the 
stranger  within  the  golden  cage, 
in  a  corner  the  most  remote  from 
Rossignol  ?  The  little  creature, 
shrinking  as  it  were  into  nothing, 
scarcely  dared  to  open  its  eyes. 
And  now,  who  can  guess  what 
followed.  Rossignol,  it  may  be 
easily  imagined,  had  been  agitated 
by  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  his  mistress  and 
the  gentleman.  He  saw  the  in- 
troduction of  the  stranger  with 
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fear  and  perplexity.  But  when 
it  was  released  from  the  lady's 
hand,  and  curiosity  first  drew  his 
eyes  towards  it,  he  looked — he 
wondered — he  looked  again — his 
senses  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
forsake  him — he  shut  his  eyes — 
he  opened  them  again — and  again 
he  saw — he  wondered — then,  as  if 
clear  and  full  light  had  at  once 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  he  flew 
with  out-stretched  wing  to  the 
spot  into  which  the  trembling 
captive  had  shrunk — he  clapped 
his  wings — he  uttered  tones  of 
rapture — he  bowed  his  head  before 
the  stranger — then  he  spread  his 
wings  and  flew  back  to  his  perch, 
inviting  his  new  companion  to 
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follow — he  waited  here  awhile 
uttering  a  call  of  invitation,  then 
he  flew  down  to  repeat  his  salu- 
tation. The  trembling  stranger 
did  not  yet  remove;  and,  after 
waiting  awhile  in  silence,  Ros- 
signol  disengaged  from  the  wires 
a  biscuit  which  his  mistress  had 
just  before  presented  to  him,  and 
carrying  it  in  his  beak,  he  laid  it 
down  before  his  guest,  repeating 
his  call  of  invitation,  and  then 
stood  patiently  awaiting  the  event. 
A  few  moments  passed  away  of 
profound  stillness.  The  timid  bird 
seemed  to  revive.  It  raised  its 
eyes  to  Rossignol,  and  it  knew  in 
Rossignol  its  brother:  for  who 
has  not  already  guessed  that  this 
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delicate  stranger  bird  was  no  other 
than  Virginie  ? 

And  now  the  joy  of  Rossignol 
was  fully  shared  by  Virginie, 
although  it  was  manifested  in  a 
gentler  and  softer  manner.  And 
now  she  took  possession  of  the 
perch  by  his  side,  while  he  gave 
delightful  utterance  to  his  joy  in 
a  song  so  clear,  so  sweet,  as  had 
never  been  heard  from  him  since 
he  had  last  regaled  Yirginie  with 
his  morning  carol  on  the  topmost 
bough  of  his  native  tree. 

The  mistress  of  Rossignol,  with 
the  gentleman  that  had  stood  by 
her  side,  had  watched  the  scene  I 
have  described  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. And  when  Rossignol  had 
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ceased  to  delight  them  with  his 
song,  and  was  again  expressing 
his  satisfaction  by  bowing  before 
his  gentle  companion,  and  pre- 
senting her  with  the  choicest 
dainties  his  cage  afforded,  the  lady 
turned  with  a  sweet  smile  to  her 
companion.  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
said  she,  "  that  we  have  this  day 
witnessed  a  meeting  between  two 
little  creatures  whom  a  cruel 
captivity  had  separated.  I  would 
that  such  separations  were  nerer 
caused  by  avarice  among  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  that  very 
hemisphere  whence  these  birds 
were  brought.  But  now  that 
these  happy  little  creatures  have 
once  met  again,  they  shall  never 
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be  separated.  I  shall  have  the 
daily  satisfaction  of  administering 
to  their  comfort,  and  watching 
their  innocent  enjoyment;  and 
these  little  birds  shall  be  made  the 
medium  of  conveying  many  a 
sweet  lesson  of  instruction  to  the 
young  people  who  shall  see  them 
or  hear  their  history.  For  have 
we  not  the  highest  authority  for 
teaching  our  children  wisdom  from 
the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  air?" 

L. 


THE    END. 
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EMMA  AND  HER  NURSE;  and  the  MOTHER'S 
GRAVE. 

SOPHIA;  or,  the  Source  and  Benefit  of  Affliction. 
THE  WILLOUGHBY  FAMILY. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MARTEN  AND  HIS  TWO 
LITTLE  SCHOLARS  AT  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

FORMS  OF  PRIDE;  or,  the  Midsummer  Visit. 

THE   WORKHOUSE;  or,  a   Religious  Life   the 
only  Happy  One. 

THE    FAITHFUL    LITTLE    GIRL;   and  MF- 
MORY. 

THE    BABY    AND    THE    DOLL;    and    THE 
CAUTION  ;  or,  Infant  Watchfulness. 

FIDELITY   AND    PROFESSION;    and     THE 

CASKETS;  or,  the  Palace  and  the  Church. 


BEATITUDES:  Addresses  to  Children  on 
Matt.  v.  1-12. 

GIFT  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS:  or.  the 
Happy  Sabbath,  by  MARY;  and  THE  BERKSHIRE 
SHEPHEKD,  by  Mrs.  CAMERON. 
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